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pure helium; there was, at any rate, not enough hydrogen present
to enable the hydrogen lines to be observed. Since in any event
Fowler does not seem to consider such evidence as conclusive it is
to be hoped that these experiments will be continued. There is,
however, also another possibility of deciding this question. As is
evident from the formula (10), the helium spectrum under con-
sideration should contain, besides the lines observed by Fowler, a
series of lines lying close to the ordinary hydrogen lines. These
lines may be obtained by putting % = 4, n2 = 6-, 8, 10, etc. Even
if these lines were present, it would be extremely difficult to
observe them on account of their position with regard to the
hydrogen lines, but should they be observed this would probably
also settle the question of the origin of the spectrum, since no
reason would seem to be left to assume the spectrum to be due to
hydrogen.

Other spectra. For the spectra of other elements the problem
becomes more complicated, since the atoms contain a larger
number of electrons. It lias not yet been possible on the basis of
this theory to explain any other spectra besides those which I
have already mentioned. On the other hand it ought to be
mentioned that the general laws applying to the spectra are very
simply interpreted on the basis of our assumptions. So far as the
combination principle is concerned its explanation is obvious. In
the method we have employed our point of departure was largely
determined by this particular principle. But a simple explanation
can be also given of the other general law, namely, the occurrence
of Rydberg's constant in all spectral formulae. Let us assume
that the spectra under consideration, like the spectrum of hydrogen,
are emitted by a neutral system, and that they are produced by
the binding of an electron previously removed from the system.
If such an electron revolves about the nucleus in an orbit which
is large in proportion to that of the other electrons it will be
subjected to forces much the same as the electron in a hydrogen
atom, since the inner electrons individually will approximately
neutralize the effect of a part of the positive charge of the nucleus.
We may therefore assume that for this system there will exist a
series of stationary states in which the motion of the outermost

